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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TIIE FARMER’S BOY. 

Very early one summer morning, George was 
awakened by the birds, which were singing be- 
neath his window. He was glad to hear their 
mieasant voices, and hastened to dress, that he 
night go out in the fresh morning air. As he 
went gaily along, he stooped now and then to 
‘ick up adry branch which the wind had blown 
down, or some boy broken, and thrown away. 
But when he came to the little pond where he and 
his brother Thomas often sailed their boats, ne sat 
down with the bundle of sticks in his arms. 

While George sat thus quietly by the pond, the 
birds went on gaily with their songs, and the 
flowers that had been sleeping all the night, be- 





gan to open their bright eyes to the morning sun. 

**I should love to stay here among the birds) 
and trees and flowers all the time,” thought! 
George, ‘‘ but that would not be right. But I am | 
sure that I shall feel happier all day for having 
had this pleasant place to come to.” 

George then went home with his bundle of sticks. 
His mother was waiting for him. 

‘* Where have you been George?” asked she. 

‘* I’ve been to our little pond, mother, for I 
wanted to think about what we were talking of last 
night, and that is a good thinking place, it is so 
still.” 

-** Well, and what have you concluded to do?” 

‘*[’ve thought it all over mother, and it seems 
to me that I ought to go to live with Farmer Jones, 
since he wants me so much. I knowi’it will not 
be so pleasant as home, but thenI know I can get 
along there, and once in a while I can come home 
to see you and Mary and Tommy.” 

‘** Well, George, I suppose it is all for the best 
on the whole, and you shall go with John Ross 
when he passes that way.” 

George was a kind, active little fellow, and his 
mother was sad at the thought of parting with him. 
But she was poor, and could only manage to pro- 
vide for the wants of her family by great exertion. 
And now that Farmer Jones had offered to take 
George to work for him, she felt it best to let the 
little boy settle the matter for himself. And 
though George loved his own quiet home, he was 
willing to leave it as soon as he found that he 
could help his mother by so doing. 

In a few days, George took leave of his family 
and set off for his new home. Here he found 
every thing to do, and as it seemed to him, not 
half enough time to do it in. He was obliged to 
be up very early in the morning, but this Was no 
hardship to him, since he had always been an ear- 
ly riser. Farmer Jones soon found that George 





was a smart active boy, and what was better still, 
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that he was an honest one.- He therefore trusted 
him to do things which few other boys of his age 


could do, and George was proud and pleased of 


the trust thus reposed in him. 

The summer at length had passed away, and 
George began to wonder if he was to stay at the 
farm all winter, or return home. But Farmer 
Jones was so well pleased with him that he offer- 
ed to let him stay there, and goto school two or 
three months. George had never been to school, 
but his mother had taught him to read, and he had 
wished many times that he could learn more. He 
was an attentive and studious boy as long as he 
wasatschool. Every body praised him, and won- 
dered that he should be so good a boy when he 
was away from home. At the end of the winter 
months, George again returned to his work upon 
the farm. One bright May morning while he was 
hard at work in the field, Farmer Jones came out 
to see how he was getting along. George pointed 
out what he had done since the beginning of the 
week, 

‘© Well,” said the Farmer, ‘‘ you have done 
more work in one week, than John has done in 
three, and now, to show you that I can reward a 
faithful and industrious boy, 1 will give you a 
week for your own. You can go home to see 
your mother if you choose, and I will pay you 
your wages, and give you a new suit of clothes 
into the bargain.” This was good news to George, 
and in a few hours he was ready to set off for 
home. 

It was nearly dusk when he reached his moth- 
er’s door, but’as’ he sprang in, and threw himself 
into her arms, they all knew it must be their own 
dear George. After the first embraces were over, 
his mother sat: down to talk with him about his 
employment, and to ask with a mother’s anxiety if 
he had been a good and industrious boy. George 
satisfied her upon all these points, and at last be- 
gan to prepare for bed. As he was leaving the 
rooin his mother said, 

‘*There’s one thing now, George, did you 
find time to read ‘the Biblé, and to pray, every 
day?” 

The color rushed into George’s face, as he mut- 
tered a few words about being at work early in 
the mornings, and hastened out of the room. 

But as he laid his head on his pillow that night, 
his conscience reminded him of many such duties 
neglected. 

When he awoke in the morning, the words of 
his mother returned to his mind. It was very 
early, and as none of the family were yet awake, 
he-went out towards the little pend where he had 
loved to stay. It was a still, cool morning, and as 
George sat down upon’ the grassy bank, he was 
glad of the quiet hour. - 

‘*ft is a little more than a year since I have 
been here,” thought he. And his thoughts went 
back to the morning when he had come to this 
very spot that he might think what was to be done 
about Farmer Jones. But most clearly of all, he 
remembered that he had on that and many other 
mornings come here to ask wisdom and strength 
from God, and his heart ached sadly when he 
thought, that it was a year since he had prayed to 
God, or thanked him for his goodness. 

‘*How much happier I used to be then,” 
thought he. ‘‘ Now, I am almost afraid to pray, 
lest God should refuse to hear me.” 

George retutned slowly home. His mother 
looked at him-anxiously as he entered. 

‘* George,” said she kindly, ‘‘ you have improv- 
ed very much since you went away. I can scarce- 
ly believe that you are the poor little ragged fellow 
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I used to have. But although you have good 
wages and food and clothes at Farmer Jones, yet 
I ani sure there is one thing wanting there. If 
you cannot find time to read God’s word, and 
seek his blessing, then you do wrong to stay, there.”’ 
“*T could find time, mother,” said George. 
‘** But when I first went there, | put off praying 
once or twice, atid after that Imever eared any 
thing about it. But I have been thinking about it 
this morning mother, and see now, why I have so, 
often felt sad and unhappy of late. I mean teask 
God to forgive me for this great sin, mother, and 
I promise you now, that I will pray every day, - 
whatever may happen to prevent. For I see 
plainly, that to have all sorts of comforts and even 
to be honest and industrious, will not make me 
happy, if I do not love and serve God. KE. 





NARRATIVE. 





ROLELO’S VACATION, 

Rollo wanted Jonas to tell ‘him a story, while 
they were working together. 

** Why, I don’t know,” said Jonas, ‘‘I can’t 
think of any story very well, just now, but I can © 
give you some advice.” 

‘* Very well,” said Rollo; ‘‘ give me some ad- 
vice,” ' 

**T will tell you my .old schoolmaster’s- six 
rules.” 

** Your old schoolmaster!” said Rollo. 
was he?” 

‘Oh, he was an old man_that I used to go to 
school t6. He hadn’t any hair—he was bald; and 
so he wore a black woollen ca.” 

Rollo laughed at this, outright. 

«© Why, what a funny man,” said he. 

Jonas smiled a little, though he did not seem to 
think there was any thing so very droll in wearing a 
black cap. 

*¢ And he had six rules, did he?” said Rollo. 

‘** Yes; three for play and three for study. The 
first rule for study was this: 

* What’s once begun, 
Must always be done.” 

‘© You see, when I went to his school,” contin- 
ued Jonas, ‘‘ a new scholar came one day, and he 
had a seat pretty near me, and the master wanted 
him to copy a hymn for a specimen of his writing, 
The boy took out a piece of paper, and began and 
wrote the title of his hymn; but his pen was not 
good, and so he went and got his pen mended, and 
put that piece of paper away and took another, 
and began again. Ae 

‘* He wrote the title and the first line, and then, 
instead of the second, he began to write the third, 
by mistake, and did not perceive it until he had 
got half throngh the wrong line. When he found 
it out he looked very much vexed, and pushed the 
paper away and took another, and began once 
more. 

‘This time he had not got more than half of the 
title written before he found the ink was out of his 
pen, and then he dipped it into his inkstand for 
some more. But. he dipped it in too deep, and, 
just as he had got the pen over the paper, down 
fell a great drop of ink, just where he was going 
to write the rest of the title. 

‘* The boy looked completely in despair at this, 
and declared, in a whisper, that he would not try 
again But why don’t you go on with your 
work, Rollo?” said Jonas, interrupting his story. 

For Rollo had become so much interested in the 
story, that he had stopped before Jonas, with one 
end of a long vine in his hand, the other trailing 
along upon the ground, and there he stood. 
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‘*Can’t you hear and work too?’’ said Jonas. 

‘«Why, yes,” said Rollo; and he draggéd the 
vine along. 

Then Jonas resumed his story. 

‘« The boy waited some time, with his elbows on 
his desk, looking around the school-room, and at 
last seemed to get over his vexation .a little, and 
determined to try once more. So he laid the 
blotted piece away, with the others. which he had 
spoiled, and took out a fresh piece of paper, which 
was the last he had, and began once more. Just 
as he had written the first word, the master came 
to see how he got along. 

** What, only one word yet!” said the master. 
‘© What have you been doing all this time?” 

**Oh, I began once or twice before, and spoil- 
ed them,” said the boy. 

** Let me see,”’ said the master. 

So he looked at the papers that had the mistakes 
and blots upon them, 

** This won’t do,” said he. ‘‘It’s contrary tomy 
rule, My rule is, 

© What’s once begun, 
Must always be done.” 

** You must take the first one and finish that. 
You never ought to throw away your work and 
begin again.” 

‘* Why, my pen was not good,” said the boy. 

** No matter for that; you must not throw away 
work once begun, When you once begin any 
thing, you must always go right through it;.or 
else you will get in the habit of being discouraged 
and vexed at every little failure, and your whole 
life will be filled up with unfinished undertakings.” 

** So he made him finish his first hymn that day; 
and he carried the others away, and made him 
finish one each day for his writing lesson, until 
they were all done.” 

Jonas paused when he had ended his story, and 
Rollo presently said that he had very ofteg spoiled 
his writings and begun over again. 

** Well, I would not do so any more,” said Jo- 
nas, ‘‘ for I believe it is a bad plan. I have tried 
the plan of finishing things when I once begin 
them, and I believe my old master was right.” 

The boys were then still a few minutes. Rollo 
was thinking of the story; and presently he asked 
Jonas for another rule, ‘* You said he had six of 
them.” 

‘© Yes,’ said Jonas; ‘‘ three for study and three 
for play.” 

‘* Tell me one of his rules for play next,” said 
Rollo. 

‘© Well,” said Jonas.. ‘‘ One was this this: 

““ When you’ve done your play, 
Put your things away.” 

Rollo laughed at hearing this rule, and asked 
Jonas if all his old master’s rules were in poetry. , 

**You will hear by and by, as I tell them to 
you,” said Jonas, 

** 1 think that is an excellent rule,” said Rollo; 
‘*for boys very often lose their playthings by 
leaving them about, when they have done playing.” 

‘© Yes,” said Jonas; ‘‘so our master said. 
He had places for all our playthings, out in the 
entry, and always made us put them there. He 
told usa story, one day, of a boy that used to 
inake a great deal of tronble at home, by leaving 
his playthings all about the house and yard. One 
afternoon he began to cut paper in the parlor, and 
he had just got the floor covered with images, and 
little boats, and paper cuttings, when he heard the 
voice of another boy out in the yard, who had 
come to play with him. So he threw down the 
scissors and ran off, leaving the parlor in complete 
confusion, 

‘* Theu he and the other boy sat down upon the 
front steps, and took out their knives and began to 
make whistles out of some willow shoots which the 
boy had brought. Thus they covered the steps 
with litter, and then they laid down their knives 
and began walking about the yard, whistling. 
Thus they strayed away and left their knives, and 
all their sticks: and euttings, upon the steps, and 








build a fire of shavings. They carried outthe 
shavings ina small wheel barrow, and one boy 
went in and got a lantern, while the other got a 
watering pot to use for a fire engine; for they 
were going to play that the fire was a house on 
fire, and they were going to put it out with the 
fire engine. They played at. this a little while, 
and, at length, when they got tired, they went 
away, leaving the lantern, the wheelbarrow and 
the watering pot around there on the grass.” 
‘Oh, what boys,” said Rollo, ‘‘ 1 never leave 
my playthings about so.” 

‘* Not generally,” said Jonas; ‘‘ but you leave 
them sometimes,” 

‘* No I don’t,” said Rollo, ‘‘ ever.” 

‘* Why, there is your jack-o’-lantern,’ 
Jonas; ‘‘ have you carried that in?” 

‘* No,” said Rollo; ‘‘ but that is not finished 
ret.” 

we Then you have broken both of my old mas- 
ter’s rules, You have abandoned your work un- 
finished, and have left your playthings out in- 
stead of bringing them in.” 

‘* Oh, but he did not mean,” said Rollo, ‘‘ that 
we must finish our work the very time we begin it; 
we can’t always do that.” 

‘* No,” said Jonas; ‘‘ but he did mean that you 
must not leave it just because you are tired of it, 
when you have got it almost done, and go away to 
play something else.” : 
** Well,” said Rollo, ‘‘ I will go pretty soon and 
finish digging out my jack-o’-lantern.”” 

** You had better go now,” said Jonas, 

** No,” said RoHo. ‘‘I want. to get in these 
vines first.”’ 

‘* Very well,” said Jonas; ‘‘ just as you please. 
But my wheelbarrow is full now; I am going 
along with it to the barn, and I will be back in a 
few ininutes.”’ 

‘* Mine is almost full too,” said Rollo, ‘‘ and | 
believe I will go along with you.” 

So saying, he wheeled his barrow along, follow- 
ing Jonas, who went up the alley till he came to 
the garden gate. They passed through the gate 
to the garden yard, and thence out into the.large 
yard, where Jonas had been sawing the wood. 

** Rollo!—Rollo!—see there!” exclaimed Jonas, 
as soon as they came in sight of the place. 

Rollo looked up and saw a great red cow, that 
had strayed in from the street, eating up his jack- 
o’-lantern, He dropped his wheel-barrow, seized 
a stick, and ran after her, shouting out, ‘* Wheh 
there!—wheh! Hirrup!* Wheh there! Wheh!” as 
loud and fiercely as he could. 

The cow seized another large mouthful, and, 
vexed at being interrupted at so pleasant an em- 
ployment, ran off, shaking her horns and brandish- 
ing her tail. Rollo pursued her with all his 
speed; but she escaped out at the great gate, and 
at length stopped across the road, and finished 
eating her mouthful, with an attitude and look of 
the utmost tranquillity. 

‘* The ugly old cow,” said Rollo, taking up the 
retnains of his jack-o’-lantern, ‘* Now my jack- 
o’-lantern is all spoilt. I'll get some stones and 
stone her;” and he began to look about eagerly 
for stones. : 

** Stone who?” said Jonas coolly ;—*‘ the cow?” 

** Yes,” said Rollo; ‘‘ that ugly old cow.” 

‘* Why, what is she to blame for?” said Jonas. 

**To blame!” said Rollo, ‘* Why, she has 
been eating up my jack-o’-lantern.” 

** Yes; but do you suppose she knew it was 
your jack-o’-lantern?” 

**T don’t know,” said Rollo, 

**] don’t think she knew she was doing any 
harm,” said Jonas. ‘‘ Look at her, and see how 
innocent she looks.” 

Rollo turned towards the cow. She stood across 
the road, quiet and still, chewing her cud and 
looking into vacancy. She did look very innocent 
indeed. 

‘* 1 don’t think the cow is to blame,” said Jonas; 
** but I can tell you who was.” 


> ‘said 





then concluded to go out into a field close by and 


** Who?” said Rollo. 


lantern. If you stone anybody, you had better 
stone him, if you can catch him.” 

‘© Who was it?” said Rollo. 

**The boy that left the jack-o’-lantern on the 
log.” 

, ae had kept very sober thus far, but now he 
burst into a laugh; and Rollo, perceiving that he 
was laughing at him, turned away in great trouble. 
Jonas, however, did not wish to tease him; 
and so he told him not to. mind the loss of his 
jack-o’-lantern, for he would make him a better 
one that evening. He said, also, that as he had 
done the poor innocent cow some injustice by his 
harsh accusations, perhaps he had better go and 
let her finish the jack-o’-lantern now she had bLe- 
gun it. 

** And, Rollo,” said he, ‘‘I think, if my old 
master had known of this case, he would have 
made a good story out of it, to illustrate his rule 
about putting playthings away.” 

Rollo stood still a moment, thinking, and then 
he went out to the road to carry the remains of 
his jack-o’-lantern to the cow. He stood at the 
gate and tossed it out to her. She came half 
across the road to eat it, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of great unconcern. In fact, she receiv- 
ed his favors as coolly as she had: borne his re- 
proofs. 
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THE CHILDREN’S VERSE. 
A little boy between six.and seven years of age, 
though not able to read very fluently, had begun 
the New Testament, and was in the habit of read- 
ing half a chapter every day. He was accustom- 
ed to hear the Bible read to him, and knew many 
of the remarkable events which it records. He 


: likewise never neglected to read daily a detached 


verse, and had comnmitted several hyinns to memo- 
ry. He would listen with some attention to the 
Bible histories, and would occasionally ask ques- 
tions respecting them; but in all these exercises 
he had never appeared particularly interested, and 
indeed was quite satisfied when they were over. 
His disposition was amiable and affectionate, and 
his habits were unusually correct. He seemed 
to have but an indefinite idea of the nature of sin, 
confining his thoughts always to some special mis- 
demeanor, perhaps an untruth, or some recent 
act of disobedience. If he was told he was a sin- 
ner, he would express regret, but endeavor to ex- 
cuse himself by asking if others were not sinners 
too. Though he never failed to pray in the morn- 
ing and evening, and occasionally would go by 
himself and ask forgiveness of God when he had 
done any thing particularly wrong, yet for the 
most part, it was evident that his heart was not en- 
gaged in these services. 

One Sabbath evening he was reading aloud to 
his mother the 25th chapter of Matthew. As he 
proceeded, he appeared to be more and more en- 
gaged and interested in the subject. Unlike the 
tone of indifference and careless manner with 
which he had usually read his chapter, his veice 
aud expression of face were entirely changed. 
The judgment day was presented to his mind, and 
he seemed to realize it for the first time. He 
paused at the fortieth verse, and asked with much 
seriousness, ‘‘ Did they know before their doing 
these things, that they did it to Jesus Christ?” 

His mother replied, ‘‘ If they did not, my son, 
at least you are told so, and you must try and re- 
member these solemn words.” 

As he finished the forty first verse, he suddenly 
stopped, and covering the page with his hands, as 
if unable to read further, he looked up with an ex- 
pression of the deepest anxiety on his countenance, 
and in a terrified tone exclaimed, ‘‘O, mamma! | 
am afraid I shall be at the left hand of God.” 

** Why do you think so, my son?” 

** Because only the good will. be at his right 
hand.” 

** And why may you not be there?” 

‘* Because—because I am so wicked.” 








** Somebody that let her get at your jack-o’- 


** How do you know you are wicked?” 
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©] cannot say how, but I know I am very 
wicked.” 

‘* Do you feel that you are a sinner, my son?” 

‘*O yes! I do indeed;,and I know—I am quite 
‘sure I shall be at the left hand of God.” 

‘* Ashe said this, he’rose from his seat much 
distressed, und walked away; then returned, and 
seated himself on the other side of his mother, 
clasping his hands and _ exclaiming with a trembling 
and desponding tone,—‘‘I shall never get to 
heaven.” . 

His mother, who had often been pained at his 
previous inattention and indifference, observed him 
closely, and was struck with the earnestness of his 
manner, and the new view in which he seemed to 
wok upon himself. Though his distress seemed to 
increase by the survey of his sins, yet she felt not 
unwilling that he should realize and dwell upon 
his hopeless condition, in order that he might be 
led to seek the only means of defence.and safety. 
It is to the despairing, that Christ appears most 
precious. She at length said, *‘ My son, I hope 
indeed you may get to heaven.”’ | 

‘©O no, no, mamma!” he said, with increased 
agitation, ‘1 feel sure I shall be with the wicked 
at the left hand of God.” 

‘*« My son, you have been tanght to pray. You 
never neglect your prayers. Do you not think 
that God will answer your prayers?” 

** God; I am sure will never listen to me.” 

Do you remember the first verse ofthe last 
hymn you learned?” 

He repeated slowly :-— 

“* Up to Thy throne I'll lift my eyes, 
Thou wilt regard my early cries; 
God will not frown my soul away, 
He loves to hear his children pray.” 

As he repeated the last line, his. countenance 
brightened, as he seemed for the first time to have 
felt its meaning, He was for a moment encour- 
aged to hope; but-he was not yet desiring com- 
fort and peace and joy in believing from the Foun- 
tain itself of all hope. He relapsed again into 
doubt and distrust and distress. He looked up 
despondingly in his mother’s face, and said, 

«* But, mamma, he will not hear me, because I 
am so wicked.” : 

- ** He will not indeed hear a sinner that does not 
repent.” 

“Oh! I do feel sorry and so unhappy for my 
sins; but still God does not hear me.” 

‘« Not for your own sake will he receive you, 
but one has asked forgiveness for you.” 

** One! who has done so? have you mamma?” 

‘“My poor prayers would not avail. Que 
mighty to save you has done so.. One who has 
invited you himself to come to Him. Do you 
know of no one who has asked little children to 
come unto Him?” 

In an instant his countenance changed, and 
he quickly replied, ‘‘Yes! yes! itis Jesus Christ.” 

‘© And what are his own words?” 

Without hesitation he repeated, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 
His tone of voice was one of positive happiness. 
His eyes filled with tears of joy. Fora moment he 
seemed lost in thought, and an expression of calm- 
ness and pleasure passed over his little features, 
which must have struck even an indifferent behold- 
er. His mother continued;— 

‘¢ That, my son, is an invitation from Christ for 

ou to go to Him, to trust in Him, to pray to Him. 
Will you pray to Him?” 

‘* T will, I will indeed. I will go to Him to- 
night. I will not put it off till to-morrow, for fear 
I may die to night.” . 

‘*Do you now understand why I have so often 
told you tothink of what you are saying, when you 

ray?” 
4 eT do indeed ;—and whenever I pray, I will—I 
think I will always pray with my heart.” 

‘* And will you believe in Christ and obey him? 
He died to cleanse you from all sin; will you be 
his follower, his disciple?” 

He.answered in an earnest and solemn manner: 
‘*T will indeed be his disciple from to-day, and 
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when I ama man, I hope I may be able to preach 
his gospel,”’— Youth’s Friend. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
ABDALLAH AND SABAT. 
(Concluded from page 142.} 

Ellen. Here we are, mother, all anxious to 
know what were the feelings and conduct of Sa- 
bat, after he had so wickedly and cruelly been ac- 
cessary to the death of his friend. — 

Mother. Sabat was not without some feelings of 
tenderness. He had indulged the vain hope Ab- 
dallah would recant, would renounce Christianity 
,and live. But when he saw that he was mistaken, 
; saw that his friend was dead, he was filled with 
remorse, and indulged in the most agonizing grief 
and despair.’ Travelling from place to place, he 
sought for consolation, but sought in vain. Fi- 
nally, he concluded to visit India, and on his arri- 
val at Madras, the English government, perceiv- 
ing that he was aman of uncommon learning, 
| gave him the office of Mafti, or expounder of the 
Mahomedan law. 

While attending to the duties of his office at 
Vizigapatam, he met with the New Testament in 
the Arabic langauge. He began to read, and 
compared it with the Koran, that is the Mahome- 
dan Bible. The more he read, the more deeply 
interested he became, till at length, he saw that 
it was the word of God, and the truth burst forth 
upon his darkened understanding, ‘like a flood 
of light.” He saw the beauty and excellency of 
the Christian. religion, and yielded his heart to the 
Saviour. 8 

J. How glad I am, mother, that Sabat has be- 
come a Christian. Now he can goto heaven with 
his friend Abdallah, 

M. Yes, my dear; although, in addition to his 
ten thousand other offences, he was the means of 
the death of Abdallah, yet the blood of Christ can 
cleanse him from all pollution, and if he really ex- 
ercises faith and repentance, he can go to heaven, 
and be permitted to sit at the feet of Jesus with 
his friend. 

So anxious was Sabat to unite himself with 
the church of Christ, that he performed a journey 
of three’ hundred miles, made a public profession 
of the Christian religion, and was baptized by the 
name of Nathaniel. 

Sabat soon found that it was his turn to suffer, 
and learned from experience, the truth of the de- 
claration, that ‘‘ all who live godly in Christ Jesus 
shall suffer persecution, and a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household. For when his rela- 
tives, in Arabia, heard that he had become a 
Christian, they sent an individual, on along voyage 
all the way to India, to assassinate him. And who 
do you think the individual was that came? It 
was his own brother, 

J. His own brother, mother; and would he think 
of killing his own brother! 

M. Yes, my dear, so greatly was he opposed: 
to Christianity, that he would gladly have imbrued 
his hands in his brother’s blood. While Sabat 
was quietly seated in his own house, at Vizigapa- 
tam, his brother, pretending that he was a beggar, 
came’ in, having a dagger concealed under his 
cloak. Like a lion, greedy of his prey, he rush- 
ed upon’ Sabat, wounded him, and would have 
killed him had not his servants come to his assis- 
tance. 

J. And what did Sabat do to his wicked broth- 
er? Did he have him put to death as a murderer? 

M. No, my dear, far fromthat. His conduct, 
on this occasion, was in perfect accordance with 
the principles of the gospel. He was arrested, by 
order of government. But Sabat interceded for 
him, saved his life, and sent him home in peace 
to his friends; and with him senf letters and pres- 
ents to his relatives, 

E. Well, mother, how did Sabat spend his time 
after this event? 





more and more to the service of Christ. So de- 
sirous was Sabat of doing good, that he relinquish- 
ed his secular employment, went to Bengal, and 
there engaged in translating the Scriptures. But 
his great business was to propagate the gospel 
among his own countrymen, 'R. E. 


THE WAY TO PLEASE AND TO CORRECT. 


‘*Now the way we have kept Nathan pleasant is, 

we have not waited till he got impatient and fret- 
ful because he had nothing to do, We have got 
him amusements beforehand.” 
_ Nathan stood by, listoning very. attentively to 
this discourse, with his hands behind him, and his 
eyes fixed, first on, Rollo, then off Mary. He 
knew that they were talking about him, but he 
could not understand one word of what they were 
saying, from beginning to erd. So he turned 
away when they stopped talking, and marched off 
singing. 

‘Pil go and get him some playthings now,” 
said Rollo. ‘‘ Here, Nathan, I will get you your 
blocks.” ‘ 

So saying, he opened a closet door, and from 
under a shelf there he pniled out a basket of 
blocks. They were Nathan’s blocks: 

Rollo had: pasted some letters upon these blocks 
some days before. He had cut out the letters 
from a newspaper which his father had given him, 
and pasted them upon the. blocks, one’ upon the 
middle of each side. He thought that this would 
help Nathan learn the letters, as he would always 
see them when he was playing with his blocks, 

Nathan liked the blocks with the letters pasted 
upon them very much, but he seemed to like pick- 
ing the letters off better than learning them; for 
the first dav he had them he picked off four, before 
Rollo knew what he was doing. 

His mother then told him that he-must not pick 
off the letters, and Rollo got. his gum bottle and 
pasted them on as well as he could, though they 
were somewhat torn. Still they came off pretty 
easily, because Rollo only pasted the letters at 
the four corners, and therefore the paper did not 
stick to the wood in the middle. Notwithstanding 
his mother’s prohibition, however, he did pull off 
one or two more; and his mother punished him by 
making him sit down in a corner of the room alone 
for some time. After that he did not pull off any 
more. 

When Rollo, therefore, gave Nathan his blocks 
at this time, he did not. expect that he would«pull 
off any of the letters; and he left him playing with 
them before the fire, while he and “Mary began to 
set the table for supper. Rollo brought out the 
cups and plates and knives from the closet, and 
Mary arranged them properly upon the table. 
While they were doing this, Mary talked with 
Rollo about Nathan. She told him that he was 
old enough to take a good deal of care of his little 
brother. ' 

‘* If you take pains to anticipate his wishes and 
wants,”’ said she, ‘‘ you can keep him pleasant a 
long time; and then, besides, Rollo, you can 
teach him a good many things.” 

**Can [?” said Rollo. 

** Yes; you can explain things to him; and when 
he does any thing wrong you ‘cam tell him why it 
is wrong. You see he»is a little fellow yet, and 
does not know much.” "; 

It was not long hefore a case oceurred by which 
Mary. showed Roll how an older brother or sister 
could teach a younger. one; for it happened’ that 
as Rollo was passing back and forth to the closet, 
he cast his eyes down tothe basket, and saw a 
block with four littlé bits of paper pasted upon it 
near the middle. He took it up, and found that 
they were the four corners. of one of his letters,: 
the middle part having been torn out. 

‘* There, now, Thanny has been tearing off 
another of my letters,” said he, taking up the 
block, i 

** Did you, Thanny?” said Mary, coming ‘up to 





M. The fruit of all his trials seemed to be to 
take away sin, and enable him to devote himself 


the basket and taking the block from Rollo’s hand. 
‘* No,” said Nathan. 
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** Did not you tear it off?” said Mary. 

‘* No,” said Nathan, positively. ‘‘ I did not.” 

Mary looked at him, somewhat uncertain wheth- 
er he was telling the truth or not. 

‘¢ T know he did,” said Rollo. 

‘Perhaps he did not,” said Mary ‘‘It may 
have been one which was torn off before.” 

Rollo was not convinced, but he went on with 
his work; and presently, when the table was set, 
Mary. told Nathan to pick up his blocks and put 
them it the basket, so as to be ready for supper. } 
Rollo helped him do this, and after they had got 
the blocks all in, Rollo looked upon the carpet, and 
there, behold, the very letter was lying which 
came off of the block. 

Mary saw it too. She took it up, and then 
looked in the basket to find the block which it be- 
longed to. ‘Phe letter was a G. and the corners 
wereoff. They had been left sticking to the block. 
Mary applied the letter to the block, and found that 
the corners of it fitted exactly to the corners which 
had been left adhering to the block, 

Mary then led little Thanny to a chair by the 
side of the fire, and showed him the block and the 
letter. He stood before her, looking at them as 
she held them in her lap, and with an expression 
of great seriousness im his countenance. 

‘* You tore it off, Nathan, didn’t you?” 

‘* Yes,” said Nathan. 

‘* But,” said Mary, ‘‘a little while ago I asked 
you if you tore itoff, and you said no; but you 
did tear it off. That is naughty. It is naughty 
or you to tell me. you did not tear it off when you 
did.” 

Nathan looked on with a countenance of consid- 
erable concern, but he did not speak. 

‘« That is'a le,” said Mary, slowly and serious- 
ly; ‘‘and a lie is very naughty aud wicked. 
God heard you tell the lie.” 

Here Nathan looked up all around the room, 
and said, \ 

‘* | guess not,—I don’t see him anywhere.” 

‘« No, you can’t see him, but he sees you, and 
he knows when you tell a lie. God does not love 
little boys that say they didn’t when they did. 

Nathan now began to look anxious and distress- 
ed. He took up a corner of his apron to wipe 
away a tear that started into his eye, and said 
with a mournful voice, 

‘Tam sorry I made a lie. 
lie any more.” 

Mary then told him that God would forgive him 
if he was sorry, and took him up in her lap. 
Rollo came, and took-the block and the letter and 
put them into the basket, and had just time to put 
the basket away, when his father and mother came 
in to supper.—-Rollo’s Vacation. 

EBLE | SPE BEI 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TEN QUESTIONS THAT I WISH NOBODY WOULD 
EVER ASK ME AGAIN. 

‘* Why don’t you get up.” 

‘* Why don’t you comb. your hair.” 

‘* Why don’t you wash your face.” 

*s Why don’t you shut the doors.” 

‘* Why don’t you wait till others are belped.” 

‘*Why don’t you keep still while others are 
talking.” ' 

‘© Why don’t you take your book.” 

** Why don’t you take your work.” 

‘© Why don’t you put back your chair.” 

* Why don’t you go to bed.” 

Ever since I can remember, I have been driven 
from one thing to another, by these ‘‘‘ why don’t 
you’s.”” Who can wonder that I wish’ never to 
hear them again. The prettiest tune in the world 
one wouldn’t wish to hear all the time; how much 
less such a grievous song as this; every day from 
morning till night. I really feel discouraged, and 
it is this feeling that makes me tell my troubles in 
the Youth’s Companion. There is great comfort 
in sympathy; and will not some of my little mates 
write me a letter that will cheer up my spirits. It 
musgtn’t be a very long letter,-for aunt Betsy, if it 





I will not make a 





thing but absolute work and absolute study, she 
calls all nonsense that I am too big for. I am 
nine years old. I wish aunt Betsy was ninety- 
nine; but she is only thirty-seven. Older people 
tell about the rapid flight of time; for my*part, I 
think there is nothing that goes half so slow. 
Monday morning, it seems as if Saturday after- 
noon never would come. Poor Susan. 
anneal 

A letter from a little girl who did nothing but play, 

to her cousin who loved to study. 

Mi deer kuzzin,—I thorte 1 wood jest rite ua 
fu wurds bi grarndper, Arnt Sarar haz jest kum 
hoam phrom ure hous; shee sez y, studdy soa 
mutch u ar growin az thinn azashadder, I doant 
goe tu skoole enny, 1 woodn’t goe if I waz u. 
Whot goodd duz it du toe no soa mutch. I hav 
lernte toe rede an rite an spel an thiss iz enuf 
phor mee. Ure aphphexionait kuzzin Hanner. 

Poastkript. J pla orl most orl thee tyme.- Kum 
and pla with mee. Toemorrer [ shal, bee tenn 
yearz oald., 
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SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN.: 


At a Sabbath School Concert in Boston, the pres- 
ent month, some facts were mentioned, which we 
think will interest our young readers. We will state 
them as briefly as we can, though we are aware that 
we cannot impart the interest with which they were 
heard at the time: 

One fact was, that in one of the Sabbath Schools in 
the city, during the past year, two deaths had occur- 
red—but under very different circumstances—one was 
of a little girl who had given good evidence of piety, 
and left her friends the consoling hope that she was 
gone to be with the Saviour whom she loved. 

The other death jwas that of a hoy, under the most 
distressing circumstances. His mother had strictly 
forbidden him to go on the water; yet on a public 
day he went in a boat with some other boys. His 





mother waited long, anxiously expecting his return, 
when a messenger came with. the sad news that he 
was drowned. By some means he fell into the water, 
and after sinking and rising the second time, was 
heard to'say, ‘“let us pray,” when he sunk to rise no 
more! It was afterwards ascertained that he had 
frequently absented himself from the school on the 
Sabbath, When his mother supposed that he was there. 
He probably in this way fell into the company of bad 
hoys, who encouraged him in that act which led to 
his death—a death the most awful, as occurring in the 
very moment of disobedience to his mother, and to 
which he was led by his violation of the Sabbath. 
After these facts were stated, a stranger arose, and 
requested permission to speak. He said he was glad 
to see so many children in the meeting, and though 
it might be unusual for them to be addressed by a 
person who is accustomed to go down to the sea in 
ships, he would state a few facts to show the benefit 
of Sabbath Schools. He not long since commanded 
a ship which was sailing on the Pacific Ocean. In 
the night he was aroused from sleep by a violent 
shock of the vessel. His ship had struck a rock, and 
was rapidly sinking. The crew took to their boats, 
and landed on a sandy Island, which afforded them 
no means of subsistence. Their ship soon went to 
pieces, and they were one thousand miles from the 
Society Islands. But they knew that Missionaries 
were there, and that they should be kindly received, 
if they could reach that place.. They took to their 
boats again, and by hard féwing,day and night, fa- 
vored by a fuir wind, they arrived within twenty five 
miles of the Society Islands. Then they were met by 
a violent head wind, which drove them off, towards 
the Harvey Islands. ‘These being-inhabited only by 
sayages, they avoided them, and endeavored to-reach 











is, will be after me before I shall have read half 
of it, with some of her ‘‘ why don’t you’s.” Every 


the SendwichIslands. 'This.a kind Providence ena- 


shore of the island which they approached was lined 
with people, who hastened to meet them in the 
water, took them on their shoulders, and carried 
them ashore. The shipwrecked sailors at first were 
alarmed, thinking that some evil was intended them; 
but as they could converse a little with them in their 
language, they soon learned that they had been at- 
tending the worship of God ‘with the Missionaries, 
and were soon about to attend their Sabbath School. 
‘They went with them, where they saw assembled a 
large number of the natives, with their ‘Teacher at 
their head, After praying with them, the scholars in 
a row passed by them, each taking them by the hand, 
saying in their native language, “‘ Much love to you.” 
After this, they went out, and each returned with a 
present for the strangers; some brought tappa, (a na- 
tive cloth) others bannanas and other fruit, sufficient 
to support them all the way on their return home. 
There lay the contributions which their benevolence 
dictated, in one heap atthe door—a most beautiful illas- 
tration of the effect of the Gospel and of Sabbath 


afew years ago would have murdered them as soon 
as they’ touched their shores. 

** And now,” said the stranger, “there is one text 
of Scripture which I wish these children to remem- 
her; it is this—‘ the last shall be first, and. the first 
last; these tawny, nuked Sandwich Island children, 
by receiving and obeying the Gospel, may gain ad- 
mittaunce to Heaven, while you who are surrounded 
hy its privileges and blessings, if you exclude its in- 
fluence from your hearts, may be excluded from that 
holy, happy place.” 











VARIETY. 





A Little Boy’s Argument. 

The teacher of an infant school told the children, 
that there were some people who say, ‘ There is no 
God.” ‘ How can they believe that? said a little 
hoy. “Ifthey Jook at themselves, they must believe 
that somebody made them.” ‘ O,” said another little 
boy, “‘ they might say, man made us.” ‘* But,” said 
the other, ‘who made the first man? Indeed, none 
but God could make us out of a piece of dirt.” 

What do you think about it, my dear children? 
Could any one make himself? Could nothing make 
something? But we were nothing before we were 
made, ‘Then there must have been some One who 
was never made. That One is Gop. He was never 
made, He always was. He never began to he. 
He made us and all things. 











—_— . 
Tfonesty of a Russian Peasant. 

A Russian was travelling from ‘lobolsk to Beresow. 
On the road he stopped one night at the hut of an 
Ostiak. In the morning, on continuing his journey, 
he discovered that he had lost his purse, containing 
about one hundred dollars. 

The son of the Ostiak found the purse while out a 
hunting, but instead of taking it up, went and told his 
father, who was equally unwilling to touch it, and 
ordered his son to cover it with some bushes. 

A few months after this, the Russian returned, and 
stopped at the same hut, but the Ostiak did not re- 
cognise him. He related the loss he had met with. 
The Ostiak listened very attentively, and when he 
had finished, *‘ You are welcome,” said he; “ here 
is my son, who will show you the spot where it lies; 
no hand has touched it but ‘the one which covered it 
over, that you might recover what you have lost.” 

[Youth's Friend. 
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Love.y.—Who is he that is always so happy him- 
self, and makes every body else happy? I will tell 
you who he is: he is the lovely scholar, 








POETRY. 











‘BUSY BEES. 
How very busy are the bees , 
In filling up their store! 
From them, dear mother, I may learn 
To love my work still more; 
And always, when I see the bees, 
I may some good obtain; 
Remembering that idleness 





bled them to do on -the Sabbath. They found the 


Will give dear motber pain. 
[Firet School Book. 


School instruction on a savage people, who probably ' 
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